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NORMAN BROS. a BEARD, Organ Builders, 


NORWICH, 


Refer with pleasure to a few of their Recent Organs, some of 
which are now in course of construction at their factory. 
Manuals. Registers. 
CAMBRIDGE: Jesus College és 4 ae 53 
BRENTWOOD, Essex: St, Thomas’ ’ Church «J 3 rap 39 
Norwicu: St. Mary’s Baptist Chapel .. oh 3 pea 36 
SEDBERGH, YORKS: Grammar School .. / 3 ; 33 
Woucuton, Bucks: Parish Church .. ad 32 
CAMBRIDGE: St. Andrew’s Baptist aoe ; , 3 
Ipswicu: St. Michael’s Church .. ay 3 tI 
ABERDEEN: King’s College xs 
BEccLEs, SUFFOLK: Parish Church .. ia 
Wissecu, CamBs: Free Methodist Chapel .. 
BEXHILL, Sussex: St, Barnabas’ Church 
NorwicH: St. Michael at Coslany Church 
HALESWORTH, SUFFOLK: Parish Church 
Heicuam, Norrork: St. Thomas’ Church 
Oporto: English Church .. : é2 
Norwicu: New City Chapel 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


By E. BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantab. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


Price, in Paper Wrapper, One Shilling each; or 
in aeaesith Numbers One cies each. 





The Words of the above, which are chiefly Copyrights, can 
be had on application to the Composer, and a liberal allow- 
ance will be made where quantities are ordered. A Specimen 
Copy will be sent on application to Dr. BuNNetTY, The 
Close, Norwich. 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 





@ IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





“THE SILVER LINK,” 


An Illustrated omy Magexine-" for Home naa School. 


The FIRST PART commences with January 1892, and the CouNCcIL earnestly desire the co-operation of Ministers, 
Superintendents, Teachers, and all interested in Young People to secure the success of the enterprise. 


The January Number will contain the first chapter of a charming Serial Story hy M. E. ROPES, entitled : 


“ME AND HER.” 


THE |.B.R.A. 
With Letter from Mr. C. WaTERs. 


THE STORY OF SAMARIA. 


By J. R. S, Currrorp, (/ilustrated.) | 
| BOOKS YOU WOULD LIKE TO READ. 


| THE PRIORY BOYS. Serial Story. 


OUR OWN MISSIONARY. 


With Portrait of Dr. J, L, Pariires. 


A CHAT WITH THE YOUNG FOLKS, 


By Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, 


A LINK THAT WILL HOLD. 
(Poetry.) By Jesse Pace. 


SKIMMING THE CREAM. 


By Proressor ADENEY. 


| NELLIE, THE FERRY LASSIE. 


By Acnes L. Pace, (J/lustrated.) 


By Benj. Crarke, (//lustrated.) 


| BIBLE BUTTERFLIES. 


By Author of “ Insect Lights,” (J//ustrated.) 
THE EDITOR TO HIS NEW FRIENDS, 


READY EARLY IN DECEMBER, 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 
4to, 24 Pages, with Coloured Wrapper. PRICE ONE PENNY, 


Terms for Localising may be had on application. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C, 
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Professional Notices. 
R. BROUGHTON BLACK (Principal Baritone 


D'Oyly Carte’s Opera Companies, formerly of St. Paul's 
Cathedral Choir) is now available for special Church Engagements, 
Grand or Comic Opera, Oratorio, or Miscellaneous Concerts.—Address, 
38, Mount Pleasant Lane, Upper Clapton, N.E. 


ISS JESSIE DIXON (CONTRALTO).— 


117, Chetwynd Road, Highgate, N. 


ISS BESSIE HOLT (SOPRANO).—Rawten- 
stall, Manchester, and 6, Ducie Street, Clapham, S.W. 
ISS EDITH LUKE (SOPRANO), Associate 
Gold Medal, L.A.M., Leading Soprano, Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road. For Concerts, Oratorios.—Letters c/o MusIcAL 
Journat Office, 44, Fleet Street, E.C. 


i ISS NELLIE POLLARD, SOPRANO.—For 

Concerts, Oratorios, and At-homes. TEACHER of the 
PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, and SINGING.—1, White Hart Buildings, 
High Road, ‘Tottenham. 


R. ARTHUR SELBY (DRAMATIC BARI- 
TONE).—For Concerts, Oratorios, etc.—15, Ballater Road, 
Acre Lane, Brixton, S.W. 


RS. STANESBY (SOPRANO).—104, Ferme 
Park Road, N. 


R. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Principal BASS in 

the City Temple Choir).—‘‘ Mr. Alexander Tucker is the happy 

possessor of a fine deep bass voice, of great purity and strength, and is 

a welcome addition to the concert platform, where good basses are 

somewhat rare.”—-Our Celebrities, July 1891.—5, Eskdale Villas, 
Brixton, S.W. 


ADAME CLARA WEST (SOPRANO), MISS 

LOTTIE WEST (CONTRALTO).—Of the Crystal Palace, 

London and Provincial Choral Societies’ Concerts, etc.—24, King 
Edward Road, Hackney, London. 


ISS ETTA WRIGHT (SOPRANO), Pupil 
Pa i Signor Manuel Garcia. — 57, Kelvin Road, Highbury 
ark, N. 


R. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 
Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus. T.C.L., gives LESSONS 


AO... sors LCi 
Intermediate Mus. Bac., London, 1890; Prelim. Mus. Bac., Cambridge, 
1890 ; Mus. Doc. and Mus. Bac., T.C.T., 1891; A.R,C.M. Upwards of 
TWO HUNDRED Diplomas and Degrees gained by Dr. Karn’s pupils 
at Musical Exams. and TWO GOLD MEDALS, MSS. revised for 
publication. ‘Terms very moderate.—Address, 70, Park Road, Haver- 
stock Hill, London, N.W. . 
R. MATTHEW KINGSTON teaches Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue by Correspondence. Also pre- 

pares for Musical Exams.—Sydney House, West Cliff, Bournemouth. 
I R. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
; T.C.T., F.C.O., L.Mus. T.C.L. and L.C.M., Torquay, PRE- 
PARES CANDIDATES, by Correspondence, for all Musical Exams. 


Over 30 successes annually. 


D*; W. JOHN REYNOLDS, D. Mus. Lond., 
L. Mus, ‘I.C.L., gives CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS in 
the Theory of Music, including Acoustics.—48, Highbury Grove, N. 





\ A USIC COMPOSERS desirous of Publishing 
i their Compositions should forward their MSS. to D'Alton & Co., 
28, Newman Street, W. Name Paper. 


“Q SING T0 THE LORD A NEW SONG! ” 


Wrize Anthem. 
By MATTHEW KINGSTON. 

This composition won the Prize offered by the NoNcON- 
FORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL for the best Festival Anthem. 
Dr. E. J. Hopkins (the adjudicator) described it as 
** Excellent.” 


Price SIXPENCE. 


NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE CAPTIVES OF BABYLON: 
AN ORATORIO. 
COMPOSED BY 
GEO. SHINN, Mus. Bac. Cantab. 
The Work is suitable for Concert Room or Church. 
Price 2s. ; cloth, 3s. 6d.; Sol-fa, Ls. 


The Work has been performed in various parts of London; also at 
Bristol, Brighton, Boston, Chelmsford, Chesterfield, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Gloucester, Hastings, Ipswich, Liverpool, Leicester, Manchester, 
Portsmouth, Sheffield, Wigan, Whitby, and other places, having been 
repeated in many instances. 

‘*Mr. Shinn is well known as the writer of many popular pieces 
| for choral societies, but this is certainly the best thing he has pro- 
| duced.”"—Nonconrormist Musica JOURNAL, 

“Tn our judgment no better work of the kind has yet been pub- 
lished. It is brimful of pretty melodies, and the harmonic effects 
| show the skill of a painstaking and talented musician.”—F ree 
| Methodist. 
| “May be highly commended as an interesting and valuable addition 
| to our shorter oratorios and cantatas, and contains several solos of much 
| beauty; also duets, quartets, and choruses in great variety.” —Sunuday 

School Chronicle. 
| ‘The music is appropriate, interesting, melodious, and but of 
| moderate difficulty ; the work is one of Mr. Shinn’s best efforts, and 
we all know that Mr. Shinn has written some charming music. 
We heartily recommend this oratorio to choral societies.”—Zssex 
County Chronicle. 

‘“The libretto is well chosen, and forms a good base whereon to 
compose a first-rate work. With regard to the music, we feel we 
can hardly do it justice. Where all is so good it is difficult to mention 
any special numbers.” — United Service Gazette. 

‘It is cleverly written and in an attractive style. The music is 
of a varied and pleasing character, so that it is likely to become 
very popular.” —7he Evening Mail. 

“Mr. Shinn is well known, and deservedly so, for his musical 
| talent. Continuity of design and freshness of conception are ap- 
| parent throughout the work. It contains many effective solos and 
| 


choruses, and the music is not difficult. There can be no doubt 
that the oratorio will become very popular.”’—South London Press. 


| HART & CO., 22, PATERNOSTER Row, E.C.; or, 

| THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, Oup Battery, E.C. 
——$—$——$—$———————$—$— ——————— aannnavees on 
RGANIST, or ORGANIST and CHOIR- 
| MASTER, desires Appointment. Ten years’ Pastor’s References, 
| etc. Simple Service. Small Salary.—B., 57, Finchley Read, Walworth, 
| S.E. 





Nine Stops and Independent Pedal Bourdon, Walnut Case, and 
Spotted Metal Front. Just built. Price 80 guineas.—Address, Charles 
Pollard, 1, White Hart Buildings, High Road, Tottenham. 

HAMBER ORGAN. Fine Mahogany Case. 

Seven Stops and Pedals. Thirty Guineas.—Palmer, 53, High 

Street, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 








| UBULAR ORGANS FOR SALE.—A large 
| Three-Manual and Pedal Organ, Tubular, with A. Hunter. & 
| Son’s Patent Tubular Coupling Chamber, 31 Speaking Stops. Also a 
Two-Manual and Pedal Organ, Tubular, with 1g Speaking Stops. To 
be seen at A. Hunter & Son’s Organ Factory, 65a, High St., Clapham. 


| ‘TO CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, etc.—On 
receipt of One Shilling we send ore free) Sample Parcel of 
| Effective ANTHEMS and GLEES, all seasons.—WixLcock Bros., 
| 








Music Publishers, 26, Moorfields, London. 





N SALE.—THREE-MANUAL AND PEDAL 
ORGAN, Fourteen Stops ; blown by Hydraulic Engine. Suit- 

able for place of worship or professional.—Apply, J. Murgatroyd, Belle 
Vue Organ Works, Bradford. 


as "TOWER ’» ORGAN WORKS.—Specifications, 

Rebuilding, Repairs, Voicing, and Tuning by experienced 
Artists. Pipes and Fittings. Second-hand Organs and_Materials.— 
T. R. Willis (from Minories), 45, Leman Street, London, E. 











R. WILLIS (from Minories, estd. 1827), Maker 
orter of Brass and Wood Instruments, Harmonium 


| 
| e and Im 7 I 
| Reeds, Strings, Wire, Violins, Concertinas, etc.—45, Leman Street, E. 





RGAN PRACTICE (near City), 1s. per hour, 


upon a complete instrument—three manuals and independent 
C.O. pedals, etc., blown by engine.—Willis (from Minories), 45, Leman 


Street, E. 
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Conducting. 


THE committee of the Choral Conductors’ Alliance 
were very fortunate in getting Mr. Barnby to give 
an address on ‘‘ The Art of Conducting” at their 
annual meeting. There is no more popular choral 
conductor in England than Mr. Barnby, and no 
other man has had such large experience in high- 
class music. Anything from him, therefore, upon 
this very important subject deserves the closest 
attention. Those who heard his lecture must 
have gained information which will be useful to 
them. The attendance was unfortunately small. 
Had organists, choirmasters, and others interested 








instance, he very strongly advised organists to get 
assistants to play at practice, so that they might 
conduct, as this arrangement enabled them to 
detect faults which they would not hear if they 
were engaged at the instrument. When choirs 
are unfortunately dependent upon the organ to 
support them, this suggestion is an excellent one. 
Singers, however, should be able to get on without 
instrumental help if necessary, and at the practices 
it is desirable that most of the work should be 
unaccompanied. To learn the notes of a new 
tune, chant, or anthem, it may be well to have the 
assistance of the organ; but when that is accom- 
plished, expression, phrasing, and articulation can 
be best procured without the instrument. Chant- 
ing especially should be rehearsed unaccompanied, 
| otherwise it is very difficult to get the recitation 
passages sung as with one voice. An organ is a 
delightful instrument and an invaluable help to 
our worship music; but when it is simply used 
to cover a multitude of musical sins, it is worse 


| than useless. 


in the subject known that Mr. Barnby was going | 


to discourse for an hour, the room would certainly 
have been crowded. The lecturer’s modesty, 
however, made him express a strong wish that 
any announcement should simply state he would 
say “a few words” on the art of conducting. 
This led many to suppose that the subject would 
be dismissed in a ten or fifteen minutes’ talk. 

Mr. Barnby, in opening, remarked that, having 
to speak to conductors of experience, he felt the 
importance of being very careful in what he said, 
and he had therefore prepared very copious notes. 
Though his remarks had special reference to choral 
societies, there was very much that was interesting 
to choirmasters in churches and chapels. For 











Another delicate matter referred to by Mr. 
Barnby.: affects many choirs. How many choirs 
there are whose singing would be greatly improved 
if those members whose vocal powers have lost 
their prime would retire. As Mr. Barnby remarked, 
these friends are usually the most kind, attentive, 
and regular in attendance ; but, he added, “‘in spite 
of that they must go.” It is of course a-very diffi- 
cult thing for an organist to tell a lady or gentleman 
to leave the choir, more especially if they happen 
to be persons of influence; but there can be no 
doubt that the effect of worn-out voices is very 
injurious to the singing. We are afraid that 
those who ought to retire generally feel themselves 
the most qualified to remain, and most essential to 
the prosperity of the choir. To disabuse their 
mind, therefore, is a most difficult and delicate 
undertaking, from which most organists reluctantly 
shrink. It would be the solution of a serious 
difficulty if it was understood throughout all choirs 
that members on reaching a certain age should 
resign and make room for younger voices. Such 
an understanding would, perhaps, occasionally 
dismiss a member whose voice would be good 
for a year or two more; but its effect in most 
cases would certainly be beneficial. What the 
age for retiring should be we do not venture to 
suggest. The Choral Conductors’ Alliance might 
take up the matter and settle that delicate point, 
and issue their verdict as a recommendation to 
the choirs throughout the country. In this way the 
C.C.A. would render excellent service. 


AN unpleasant incident has occurred at Bangor 
Cathedral, resulting in the resignation of the or- 
ganist, Dr. Roland Rogers, who has held the 
appointment upwards of twenty years. He was 
announced to assist in an instrumental recital to 
be given at Menai Bridge Presbyterian Church in 
aid of a promising young musician. He received 
a letter from the Dean of Bangor expressing strong 
disapproval of the Cathedral organist taking part 
in musical performances in Dissenting chapels, and 
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intimating his intention of bringing the matter 
before a special chapter of the Cathedral. Dr. 
Rogers immediately replied that he would not 
have his privilege as a professional musician cur- 
tailed, and forwarded his resignation. Fortunately 
the Dean found the truth of the old saying, 
‘Second thoughts are best”; and Dr. Rogers, upon 
receiving satisfactory explanations, consented to 
withdraw his resignation. 


STiL_ another instance of religious intolerance. 





_ The organist of St. Mark’s, Wrexham, had under. 


taken to preside at the organ on the occasion of 
a service of song being given at a neighbouring 
chapel. Canon Fletcher, the vicar of Wrexham, 
hearing of this, prevented the organist from ful- 
filling his engagement. Is the Canon anxious, for 
disestablishment in Wales ? If so, we should advise 
him to repeat these silly and bigoted acts of inter- 
ference as often as possible. The probability is 
that, like his superior at Bangor, he will “climb 
down,” feeling that he has made rather a fool of 
himself. 





You can have too much of a good thing (if a 
drum and fife band can be called “a good thing”), 
It seems that a short time since an elderly man 
complained to Mr. Dickinson, the Thames Street 
magistrate, about the systematic annoyance he was 
continually receiving from a drum and fife band 
attached toa mission hall which adjoined the house 
he occupied. The magistrate observed, after hear- 
ing that the minister in charge had been told by 
several persons of the annoyance caused by the 
band, that such conduct was not very Christian- 
like. The applicant attended the court a second 
time, and, addressing the magistrate in piteous 
tones, said, “ That drum and fife band do annoy 
me, sir. It is drum, drum, drum, every night. It 
makes me very ill.” Mr. Dickinson: “I am very 
sorry for you; but, as I have before told you, I 
am unable to help you.” Applicant: “Oh dear! 
Then you can’t help me? Iam so sorry. What 
can I do to annoy him ?” (Laughter). Mr. Dickin- 
son: “ You must not do anything. That would 
not be right.” Applicant: “Iam sosorry. I don’t 
know what to do with a man like that. He calls 
himself a Christian, too.” Applicant then left the 
court muttering, “ Oh dear!” 


Saturpay, June 18th, 1892, has been fixed for 
the next Nonconformist Choir Union Festival at 
the Crystal Palace. The book of music will pro- 
bably be ready towards the end of this month. 


In religious circles in New York City the ques- 
tion of making church services more attractive 
to the general public is receiving attention, and 
some radical innovations have been suggested. 
Dr. Charles A. Thompson, of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, who is taking a leading part 
in the present agitation, has determined, it is 
reported, to enlarge his choir, introduce a fine 
orchestra of twenty-five musicians, and advertise 
freely in all the newspapers, while the best sittings 


- took place. 
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in his church will be placed on sale in the large 
hotels. A portion of the church, however, will be 
allotted free to persons who agree to be present at 
both morning and evening service, this privilege 
to be forfeited if they fail to produce evidence that 
sickness or absence from the city left their seats 
empty. This is certainly making a business of 
public worship. We hope it will be a very long 
time before such a scheme will be tolerated here. 


WE are glad to hear that a Nonconformist Choir 
Union has been formed in Nottingham, and that a 
Soirée and Musical Evening on the 7th inst. is to 
inaugurate the movement. May the Nottingham 
Nonconformist Choir Union have long life and 
much prosperity ! 


Tue ‘ Theatrophone” is the latest novelty. A 
company has been formed for fixing them at rail- 
way Stations and other public places. On putting 
sixpence in the slot, and the communicator to the 
ear, the proceedings at a concert may be heard for 
a limited time. On payment of a higher sum, a 
selection from a larger number of attractive per- 
formances may be made, and the time for hearing 
will be lengthened. Certainly we live in a mar- 
vellous age ! 


Che Lhoral Conductors’ Alliance. 


THE annual meeting of the C.C.A. was held on Satur- 
day, November 28th, At the business meeting in the 
afternoon the election of officers for the ensuing year 
In the evening there was a larger gather- 
ing—though it was small considering the importance 
of the occasion—when Mr. Barnby gave a very practical 
lecture on “ The Art of Conducting.” 

Dr. MACKENZIE took the chair, and remarked upon 
the good work the C.C.A. would ultimately do, though, 
naturally, such a large scheme would take time to get 
into thorough working order. He congratulated the 
Alliance on having such a president as Mr. Barnby. 

Mr. BarnBy, who rose amidst loud cheers, said he 
was glad to be speaking to so many conductors, though, 
in his opinion, conducting was a thing to do rather than 
talk about. There was ho history of conducting in 
the present meaning of the term. Seventy years ago, 
Spohr at the Philharmonic Concert produced a baton, 
and insisted on conducting from the front, much to the 
astonishment of some, for hitherto there had been no 
conductor, but a “leader” and a pianist. Costa was 
the father of the modern orchestra, and up to his time 
a complete orchestra was unknown. A_ conductor 
should have abundant technical knowledge. To be 
fully acquainted with orchestral effects was a great 
help to a choral conductor; for when requiring certain 
effect from his choir he could describe the tone of an 
instrument, such as the velvety tones of the flute, and 
so get what he wanted. Experience is absolutely 
necessary before a man can be an accomplished con- 
ductor, however much knowledge he may have. A 
strong will is also a necessary element. He must control 
his forces and decline to argue with them. He should 
have a magnetic influence over them. It is a fatal 
misteke for him to be guided or conducted by his choir. 
He must also have a quick ear to detect faults and 
whence they come. A sharp tongue is of great service. 
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Aman, for instance, who says, ‘You will excuse me, but | 


I should like to point out,” ete., will never have authority 
over his singers. Few words are necessary, but they 
should be pointed and decisive. ‘ Short,” “sharp,” 
“slog,” “ massive,” ‘ veiled,” “smooth,” “ stately,” 
“declaim,” “whisper,” ‘ plaintive,” “crashing,” “ mur- 
mur,” were some of the words the lecturer used to 


describe the way in which he wanted certain pieces | 


sung. A conductor must have a good memory, so as 
to carry the score in his mind. 
very essential to success. 
a good square beat. Mr. Barnby then showed the 
audience his method of beating the various times. 
Every candidate for choir membership should go through 
a vocal examination. For sopranos his method was 
to get them to begin on middle C, and go up the scale 
as high as they could, and then, descending, go as low 
as they could. To ascertain their reading powers he 


gave them either a song or a part in a part-song, the | 


other three parts being played on the piano. 
the approximate balance of parts, speaking broadly, 
Mr. Barnby advocated the following proportion :—In a 
choir of 80—sopranos, 28 ; altos, 15 ; tenors, 17; basses, 
20: and for a choir of 96—sopranos, 33; altos, 18; tenors, 
20; basses, 25. Circumstances might in some cases alter 
these figures ; for the sopranos might be so bright, or the 
basses so strong, as to overpower the other parts. Con- 
ductors should place the desk a little to the left of them, 
and singers should hold their music just high enough 
to be able to see the conductor over it. At the first 


rehearsal of a piece it is folly to stop the singers at | 


every few bars to correct wrong notes. Let them first 
get into the style and structure of the piece. Marks 
of expression should also be overlooked for a little time. 
Good phrasing is very necessary to good choir-singing. 


As an illustration of the theory that a choir is what the | 
conductor makes it, Mr. Barnby related that when | 


in Brussels recently he went to hear a famous orchestra, 
of which he had heard glowing accounts. He was 
greatly disappointed, for more slovenly playing he had 
rarely heard. Thinking it was accidental, he went again 
twice, but with the same result. He thought he would 
go once again, and on this occasion he found a new 


conductor, but exactly the same band. The performance | 


was magnificent in every respect. 


The fact was, this | 


was the regular conductor, who has such’ magnetic | 


influence over his players. 


Referring to intonation, the | 


lecturer said that tenors frequently had a difficulty in | 


singing E, E flat, and F, unless told to use the “head 
voice.” In almost every choir there are some people 
whose voices have gone, and who affect the singing injuri- 
ously. These people were usually most kind and most 
regular in attendance. They should, however, be re- 
quested to retire. A clear articulation is necessary to 
good singing, and likewise refined feeling. Attention to 
the marks of expression should come from the heart, and 
should be an outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace. In reference to church choirs, the 
lecturer advocated the organist having an assistant to 
play for him at rehearsals, in order that he might 
conduct. In conclusion, Mr. Barnby said that music 
should be cherished and loved as a wife, and then the 
love would be returned a thousand-fold. 

On the motion of Mr. McNaught, and seconded by 
Mr. Luther Hinton, a very cordial vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Barnby for his admirable and most useful 
lecture. Mr. Harding Bonner proposed and Mr. L. C. 
Venables seconded a vote of thanks to Dr. Mackenzie 
for presiding. In responding, Dr. Mackenzie intimated 
his willingness to read a paper to the Alliance on some 
future occasion. 

Mr. ARTHUR Briscoe, the Hon. Secretary, urged the 
objects of the Alliance on those present, and he hoped 
they would use their influence in getting the singers 
in their respective choirs to take up the tests. 








A clear beat was | 
There was nothing like a | 


As to | 


Monconformist Church Mrgans. 
WESLEY CHAPEL, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Built by Brindley & Foster, Sheffield. 


Great Organ. Compass, CC to C. 


Feet, 
*1. Bourdon ; wood and metal 16 
2. Open Diapason . metal 8 
3. Hohl Flite wood and metal 8 
4. Principal ‘ metal 4 
5. Harmonic Flute wood and metal 4 
6. Dulcet Twelfth . metal 24 
7. Harmonic Piccolo metal 2 
8. Trumpet metal 8 


Swell Organ. Compass, CC to C. 


*9. Lieblich Bourdon wood and metal 16 
10. Open Diapason ‘ - metal 8 
11. Gedact . , . . woodandmetal 8 
12. Viole de Gambe spotted metal 8 
13. Echo Dulciana . ; metal 8 
14. Unda Maris metal 8 
*15. Salicet , metal 4 
16. Flute ; . ; wood and metal 4 
17. Mixture (3 ranks) . metal — 
*18. Contra Posaune : F metal 16 
1g. Horn ‘ F : , metal 8 
20, Clarionet . , 7 , metal 8 
21. Clarion : ‘ metal 4 
22. Vox Humana . ‘ metal 8 


Pedal Organ. Compass, CCC to F. 


*23. Sub-Bass . ‘ P ° 
*24. Open Diapason. 


wood 32 
wood 16 


*25. Bourdon . ; 2 ‘ ‘ wood 16 
*26. Flute. : ; ‘ ° wood 8 
*27. Trombone. : ‘ ° metal 16 
*28. Tromba . ‘ ; . metal 16 


Choir Organ. Compass, CC to C. 


*29. Dulciana . , ‘ metal 8 
*30, Lieblich Gedact wood and metal 8 
*31. Viole spotted metal 8 
*32, Flute. ; wood and metal 4 
*33. Clarionet . : . : ° metal 8 


Preparation for Two Additional Stops. 


Couplers, 
34. Swell to Great. 38. Swell Octave. 
35. Swell to Pedal. 39. Pedal Octave. 


40, Great to Pedal. 


36. Choir to Pedal. 
41. Tremulant. 


37. Swell to Choir. 


Three Composition Pedals to Great Organ. 
Three Composition Pedals to Swell Organ. 


The instrument is a divided one, and placed at the 
east end of the north and south gallery, the console for 
player being in front of the historical pulpit on the 
ground floor, and about 80 feet distant from the organ 
proper. 

Stops marked thus * are designed and constructed 


on the “ Metechotic ” principle, which is fully protected 
by Royal Letters Patent. (C. F. Brindley, 11,586—89.) 


The Organ is blown by one of Melvin’s Hydraulic 
Engines, placed with feeders in crvpt. 
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Music at Park Church, bighbury. 


PRESBYTERIANISM has usually been associated in 
my mind with the quaint metrical versions and 
a hatred of the “kist o’ whustles,” so that I was 
prepared to find, at the church mentioned above, 
an old-fashioned service led by an old-fashioned 
precentor. But the world is moving on. Several, 
perhaps most, of the London Presbyterian churches 
now possess fine organs and well-trained choirs- 
another sign of the general levelling now in pro- 
cess among churches generally. 

My visit to Park Church was paid on a bright, 
dry Sunday morning in October. 
unfortunately and without malice prepense, ex- 
ceedingly ill-timed. 
sible to judge of the music at its best, for, as | 
learnt after the service, the whole musical arrange- 
ments of the church are in a state of transition. 
Then, the congregation was not very large. The 
church is a roomy and 
square, with deep galleries along three of its 
sides. It would apparently accommodate about 
fourteen hundred persons; there were about half 
that number present, of whom a few were children. 

The church has a senior and a junior minister. 
On the occasion of my visit the service was con- 
ducted throughout by the senior pastor, the Rey. 
J. Edmunds, D.D., whose ministrations at the same 
church extend over a period of thirty years. It 
was the day of universal prayer for Sunday schools, 
and the whole service, from the opening prayer to 
the end, was dominated by this special purpose. 

After the opening voluntary (the slow movement 
from Mendelssohn’s Second Sonata), admirably 
played, and the first prayer, a metrical version of 
Psalm xxx. was sung. I noticed that the choir 
consisted of twelve ladies and six gentlemen, the 
parts being somewhat curiously apportioned. All 


the ladies were trebles, and there was but one | 


tenor. Criticism was impossible, and would be 
unfair under the circumstances. I inclined to the 
belief that the singers had at short notice filled 
the places of the regular choir, which, like a 
bishop, had been translated to another sphere. 


a few representatives, there is a lamentable want 
of courage on their part. The words of a well- 
known choirmaster might be taken to heart: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, sing out: if you are 
wrong, I will correct you; if you are right, I will 
commend you; if you don’t sing out, you may be 
right or wrong, but I am none the wiser. 
all, sing out.” 


But it was, | 


To begin with, it was impos- | 


comfortable building, | 


and evidently gained the attention of the children 
present. 

The last hymn was No. 418, “ Above the clear 
blue sky,” again a children’s hymn. The children, 
who formed but a small proportion of the congrega- 
tion, certainly had the lion’s share of the service. 
The closing voluntary was the last movement of 
Mendelssohn’s Fourth Sonata. 

The organ has three manuals and forty stops, Its 
qualities are not commensurate with its size. The 
tone is not altogether pleasant, and on the morning 
of my visit some of the stops were decidedly out of 
tune. Much of its unsatisfactory effect is, no doubt, 
due to its position, It is placed over the entrance 
of the church, facing the pulpit, and the largest 
pipes lose themselves among the girders of the 
flat ceiling. When will architects learn that the 
organ is not a piece of furniture that can be stowed 
in any empty corner ? 

The organist and choirmaster is Mr. John E. 
Borland, who is organist also at the German 
Lutheran Church at Dalston. Mr. Borland is a 
good player. His voluntaries were played in a 


| musicianly and careful manner, and his accom- 


paniment was uniformly good. He courteously 
gave me the information I asked for, but expressed 
his regret that my visit had not occurred at a 
happier time—a regret which the readers of this 
journal must share. It is also to be regretted that, 
owing to an objection on Mr. Borland’s part, valid 
enough from his own standpoint, his likeness does 
not appear at the head of this article. 

Though it cannot be said that the musical service 
is at present very efficient, owing without doubt to 
the fact that the choir is in process of reconstruction, 
I was pleased to note that some consideration is 
being paid to it. In the pews were slips of paper 
containing a list of the hymns to be used during 
the month, with the request that members of the 
congregation would practise them at home. Many 
of the worshippers had tune-books, and, on the 
whole, the part taken by the. congregation was 
hearty, if not very expressive. I was glad to hear 


_ also that the organ is to be removed to its proper 


I have frequently noticed that, when a part has but | position behind the minister, and that a general 


reorganisation of the musical part of the service 
will naturally follow. There is no doubt that Mr. 


| Borland will not rest until he has set his house 
| thoroughly in order, and given the service of praise 


Above | 


The reading of the first lesson was followed by | 


the thirty-second Psalm chanted. 1 am bound to 
say that the chanting was not admirable. It was 
slow and spiritless; but it had one great merit in 
the distinct utterance of the words, which it is right 
to say characterised all the singing. After the 
second lesson and a simple prayer, hymn 444 from 
“Church Praise,” “If I come to Jesus,” was sung, 
and then followed the sermon, on 1 Thess, v. 17, 
“Pray without ceasing.” It was a children’s ser- 


mon, couched in very simple language, and bright- 
ened by illustrations that had the charm of novelty, 


| board on Sunday. 


a worthy place. 


Music in the Scottish Churches. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
I sir down to write these notes fresh from the hearing 
of an.organ recital given in Glasgow by M. Guilmant, 
the celebrated Parisian organist and composer, to whom 
I had the pleasure of being introduced. It was a posi- 
tive delight to see so many of our church organists— 
and, -I may add, so many clergymen—present at the 
recital ; for the mere hearing of such a distinguished 
virtuoso as M. Guilmant cannot fail to have a stimu- 
lating influence in bringing out the best powers of 
every church musician who has his place at the key- 
Guilmant’s organ compositions, 
many of which are suitable as voluntaries, deservedly 
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enjoy a very wide popularity, and his own rendering | 


of them is a treat of the highest kind, never to be 
forgotten. M. Guilmant’s biography is interesting. His 


father, who was his first instructor, was organist of | 


St. Nicolas’ Church, Boulogne, for a period of nearly 
fifty years. He took to music very early. We are told 
that he sought the church daily, and with locked doors 
worked assiduously, and with such profitable results 
that, when sixteen years of age, he obtained the post 
of organist in St. Joseph’s Church, Boulogne. The 
next important event in his eareer was his meeting 
with Lemmens, the celebrated Belgian organist, whose 
favourite pupil he became soon after entering the 
Brussels Conservatoire. Before he established himself 
in Paris, in 1871, he seems to have achieved consider- 
able reputation as an organist—a reputation which he 
greatly increased by his journeys to foreign countries, 
particularly to England. One of the concerts which 
won for him the highest honours was that given to 
inaugurate the great organ of Notre Dame, at which, 
by the way, he played his celebrated “ Funeral March 
and Hymn of Seraphs,” specially composed for the oc- 
casion. Very shortly afterwards he succeeded Chauvet 
in the post of organist at the Church of the Trinité, and 
there he has since remained. M. Guilmant is one of 
the most genial, affable, and courteous of men, with- 
out the least suspicion of affectation, and altogether 
devoid, so far as I observed, of those “airs” which 
so many professional musicians delight to ‘ put on.” 

A notice of the reconstruction of the organ in the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s Chapel, at Dalkeith, recalls the 
fact that two notable Church musicians once filled 


the post of organist there. Dr. G. C. Martin, of | 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, was one of these, and the other 
was Mr. Thomas Hewlett, some of whose hymn-tunes 
are known to most church-goers. I have seen a 
portrait of Mr. Hewlett in the hands of Mr. James 
Love, of Falkirk, who, I hope, will have it reproduced 
some day, with others from his store, on account of its 
rarity. Mr. Hewlett was organist in Edinburgh suc- 
cessively of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, St. Mary's 
Roman Catholic Church, and Newington Parish Church. 
He died in 1874, and was buried in Newington Cemetery, 
where his grave is marked by a monument erected by 
the members of the Edinburgh Choral Union ‘in ac- 


knowledgment of his musical talent and his great | 
| The Rev. W. L. Milroy gave a short address on the 


ability as organist of that society.” One of his best 
tunes is that set to the hymn “ Weary of earth and 
laden with my sin.” Another very fine tune was com- 
posed for “ Hark! hark! my soul,” and first published 
on single slips in 1873. 

The latest good story of Scottish prejudice against 
organs in churches is worth repeating here. A very 
worthy old man was one of the most determined 
opponents of instrumental music in the church of 
which he was a member. One day lately a friend 
asked him what he thought of the organ that had 
been introduced. ‘ Man,” was the reply, “I’m afraid 
I'm going to like it.” This, it may be surmised, is the 
way with many more who have at first objected to the 
organ: what prejudice at first resented experience has 
approved. Speaking of anecdotes, the Rev. David Macrae, 
of Dundee, lecturing in Edinburgh on “ Humour in the 
Church,” gave some new stories illustrating the musical 
side of his subject. He told of meeting with a precentor 
in a Highland parish who sang everything to the 
tune /yveuch, because he knew no other. A' certain 
precentor in TFifeshire, when the preacher gave out a 
psalm in “peculiar” metre, looked rather bewildered, 
and, instead of leading off, said to the congregation, 
“As this psalm won't sing, we'll just sing the next,” 
which he at once proceeded to do. At the end of the 
service he Jooked into the vestry, and said to the preacher, 
“Ye thought ye had me yonder, sir, but 1 was ready 
for you.” In contrasting the present with the past, Mr. 





Macrae remarked that an organ cost as much as would 
have kept one of the old precentors going for a hundred 
| years, and proceeded to tell of an automatic organ 
which was once introduced into a mission church. All 
went well until the lad who managed the “ machine ” 
turned ill, and a deacon who thought he understood 
the thing took the organist’s place. At the service he 
got the instrument to play the first tune wanted, but 
could not get it stopped. All the other deacons came 
to his assistance, and as their efforts only resulted in it 
| starting another tune they carried it out of the place 
altogether, and the congregation could hear it con- 
scientiously finishing the tune even after it was removed. 
Such at any rate is Mr. Macrae’s tale. 

Apropos of a recent article in Good Words on our 
lady hymn-writers, the authoress of ‘Work for the 
; night is coming” writes to tell me she is not, as is 
| frequently stated, a Canadian, but an Englishwoman of 
Scottish descent, and married to a Scotchman. Mrs. 
Coghill adds : “ This is not perhaps in any way interest- 
ing to the public, though very important to me. Nor is 
the other fact, that my verses were written with no 
thought of children; for whom, indeed, I don’t regard 
| them as particularly suitable.” This latter fact at any 
| rate zs interesting, for in several collections “ Work for 

the night is coming "—which Mrs. Coghill modestly 
| calls “a trifling production”—is placed among the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


children’s hymns. 

Mr. Edward Nicol, organist of St. John’s Middle 
Parish Church, Perth, sends me interesting accounts of 
a recent Sunday evening service of praise in his church, 
One is delighted to hear that in once Puritanical Perth 
the church was crowded, and that cordial appreciation 
| has been expressed both as regards the expediency of 
| having such services and as to the way in which this 

particular service was carried out. Some of our friends 

who mean to ‘go and do likewise” may care to see the 
order of service for the occasion, and | therefore give 
the following synopsis of the programme: Voluntary, 

“Allegretto Piacevole” (C. E. Stephens); Psalm; Prayer; 
| Anthem, ‘“ Sing, O heavens” (Sullivan); Lesson; Hymn; 

Lesson; Hymn; Anthem, ‘ Agnus Dei” from ‘“ Messe 
| Solennelle” (Gounod); Address; Anthem, “Judge me, O 
God” (Mendelssohn) ; Offertory, ‘ Cantiléne Pastorale ” 
(Guilmant); Anthem, “ Praise the Lord” (Randegger) ; 
Prayer; Hymn; Voluntary, “St. Ann’s” Fugue (Bach). 


subject of “ Worship the Lord in the Beauty of Holiness,” 
bringing forward convincing arguments in defence of 
worship music and the efforts being made to further 
the cause. Other services of this kind have been held 
in St. John’s and St. Margaret’s Parish Churches, Edin- 
burgh, as well as in Glasgow and other places, during 
the past month. 


On Thursday, the 17th ult., a very successful concert 
was given by the above union in the Corn Exchange, 
under the able direction of Mr. J. D. Dodson, who has 
very caretully trained his singers—about eighty in 
number. Part I. opened with the cantata The 
Captive Maid of Israel, the following soloists giving 
the numbers allotted to them with marked taste and 
expression : Soprano, Miss Ada Harrison (Grantham); 
contralto, Miss Robinson (Grantham); tenor, Mr. J. 
White (Lincoln); bass, Mr. S. Bradshaw (Lincoln). 
Part II. was miscellaneous. Two part-songs were well 
rendered by the choir. Misses Harrison and Robinson 
gave a duet, which was much appreciated. Mr. J. White, 
Miss Ada Harrison, Miss Robinson, and Mr. 5S. Brad- 
shaw contributed solos, the ladies being encored. The 





proceeds were devoted to the Sleaford Benevolent 
Society. Mr. G. G. Fawcett, the energetic secretary, 
carried out the business arrangemerts. 
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Wusic as an Aid to THorship. 
By THE Epiror. 
A Paper read at the Congregational Union Meeting at 
Southport, October 14th, 1891. 
(Continued from page 185, vol. iv.) 

Let me now offer a few suggestions, which if adopted 
would be very helpful in promoting good congregational 
singing. 

SELECTION OF AN ORGANIST. 

(1) Great care should be taken in the selection of an 
organist.—So far as the conduct of the services is 
concerned, the minister and organist are the two men 
of importance, and very much depends upon both of 
them. A church in need of a pastor very properly takes 
the utmost care to secure the right man. In the choice 
of an organist equal care should be taken. There are 
organists and organists. To be a real success an 
organist should be in full sympathy with Nonconformity. 
A man who is always hankering after the church, and 
who only holds his chapel appointment till he finds 
something more to his mind, or his pocket, will never be 
satisfactory. Neither will a very brilliant solo player 
suit us, if that is his only qualification. As regards his 
executive powers we want a man who can make the 
singing “go,” and stir up a sleepy congregation into 
vigorous song; a man who has music in his soul, and 
by his sympathetic touch makes his instrument breathe 
the words of the hymns or anthems. Such a player 
should be sought by every church, and if found he will 
prove himself to be a valuable servant. 


MUSICAL ARRANGEMENTS SHOULD BE LEFT TO THE 
ORGANIST. 

(2) Having got such a man, in whom thorough con- 
fidence can be placed, all musical arrangements should 
be left entirely under his control.—Who is so competent 
to direct the music of the church as the man who has had 
a special training for the work? He knows best what 
should be done, and how it should be done. When a 
minister—who in his college career was taught some- 
thing of almost every conceivable subject under the sun, 
except music and how to start a psalm tune; or when 
the deacons, the great majority of whom do not know 
the difference between a crotchet and ‘a quaver, or 
between a minor and a major tune,—when they begin 
to take the music into their own hands, and say what 
is to be sung and what is not to be sung, how it is to 
be sung and when it is to be sung, then begin friction, 
unpleasantness, and disaster to the service of praise. 
Let every officer keep to his own department and not 
interfere with his brother's duties, and all will be well. 
I feel I can speak freely on this point, for I have always 
had the pleasure of working with ministers and deacons; 
even when I was not a deacon myself, who have most 
cordially supported me in my musical work, 


How MINISTERS CAN HELP THE MUSICAL SERVICE. 

(3) Ministers should give the organist the list of 
hymus for Sunday in time for choir practice—\ have 
heard of a minister who gave the organist the list 
of hymns ten minutes before service, and afterwards 
complained of poor singing! Possibly if the text had 
been given to the minister ten minutes before the time 
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for the sermon there would have been no sermon at all, 
or the congregation would have had good cause for 
complaint as to its quality. It is far better to have 
hymns sung correctly and expressively, though perhaps 
not quite suitable to the subject of the discourse, than 
to have appropriate hymns sung incorrectly. Ministers 
can greatly help the music by attention to this point. 


THE CONGREGATION SHOULD PRACTISE. 

(4) Lt cs desirable thatthe congregation should prac- 
tise the hymns beforehand.—Probably the congregation 
have more need for practice than the choir, but, except 
| in rare instances, they never know what is to be sung 
| till it is announced by the minister. In some few 
churches the selection of hymns and tunes is published 
a week, a month, or sometimes three months in advance. 
This is a distinct advantage, as it enables those who 
are so inclined (and I believe they are many) to come 
to church prepared to take their part in the Service of 
Praise. 


CHOIR-MEMBERS. 

(5) More members of our better-class families should 
be found in the choiy.—\n many instances the children 
of our deacons and other influential friends stand aloof ; 
but who are so qualified to lead our praises as those 
who are supposed to be most interested in the church, 
and who, by their education, are most capable of doing 
it? Some cannot give up, for even one evening a week, 
lawn tennis, boating, or the late dinner. Others are so 
conscious of their own great superiority that they will 
tell you that “it’s not quite the thing don’t y’ know” 
to sit in the same pew as a bootmaker or milliner. 
| Such silly and wicked excuses cannot be too strongly 
condemned. 





BRAsS INSTRUMENTS, 

(6) The assistance of three or four brass instruments 
—say cornets, trombone, and euphonium—in addition 
to the organ, will be found most effective in the hymns, 
and in some of the more vigorous anthems.—These 
instruments, when judiciously played, have a marvellous 
effect in inspiring a congregation, and in keeping them 
well up to time. Having had the benefit of their help 
regularly, for two years or so, at the City Temple, I can 
testify to their immense value, and I should indeed be 
sorry to have to dispense with them. I would strongly 

| urge the authorities of every large church, at any rate, 
| to try a cornet for a few Sundays by way of experi- 
ment. Provided the player is a sympathetic man, and 
plays with real religious. feeling, I am sure the church 
will wish to retain his help permanently. 


THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

I hope our churches all over the country, in villages 
as well as towns, will ere long appreciate the many re- 
ligious uses that can be made of music in our services. 
Music of the right kind will fill an empty church, and 
attract a congregation for the minister to preach to. 
To accomplish that, however, we must get out of the 
old ruts in which some of us have been running for a 
quarter of a century; we must be keen to observe the 
signs of the times and the necessities of humanity. 
Under those conditions the introduction of an attractive, 
| varied, bright, and really devotional musical service will 
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be most helpful in many ways to the minister; it will 
gladden the daily life of many of the congregation who 
have heavy cares and anxieties to bear, and it will 


| 


and it is gratifying to find it included in the Con- 


| gregational Church Hymnal and in the latest supple- 


prepare all who hear it to take their part in, and more | 


thoroughly enjoy, the sublime and never-ending song in 
the world to come. 


@he hymn Cunes of the late benrp 
Smartt. 


By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc. T.C.T., F.C.O., 
L. Mus. T.C.L., L. Mus. L.C.M. 


APART from considerable research, we imagine it would 


ment to the Bristol Tune Book. This tune, probably 
too well known to require quotation, is remarkable as 
embodying the chief characteristics of Smart's hymn 


tunes—viz., boldness and vigour, secured by the em- 


ployment of diatonic melody and harmony, which, in 


| Smart’s hands, never degenerated into the commonplace. 


be somewhat difficult to name any organist of note who | 
had not, at some period of his career, exercised his | 


abilities in the department of public worship. In fact, 
it is to the exigencies of the latter that the organist is 
indebted for his past origin and, to a large extent, for 
his present maintenance. Under these circumstances 
it is only natural that, if blessed with the gift of musical 
composition, he should employ that gift in the produc- 


_tion of works suited for church use. Among these the 


hymn tune would have a prominent place; in fact, it 
has been suggested that organists may be divided into 
two great classes—viz., those who compose hymn tunes 
and those who do not. Certain it is, however, that all 
our great English organists have done their best to 
enrich that peculiar heritage of the English people—the 
hymn tune, Without proceeding to inquire with what 
measure of success their efforts have been attended, 
we shall set before us in this article the task of enume- 
rating, and in some cases commenting upon, the hymn 
tunes composed by one of the greatest of English 
organists and organ composers,—in the opinion of some 
critics the greatest: composer of organ music since the 
death of Mendelssohn. 

Henry Smart, the nephew of Sir George Smart, and 
son of a well-known leader of the Philharmonic, was 
born in London on October 26th, 1813. Losing his 
father at the early age of ten, the young Henry was 
articled to a solicitor ; but, disliking the legal profession, 
he decided upon the musical, and eventually obtained 
an appointment as organist of the parish church at 
Blackburn, Lancashire. Here, says his biographer, Dr. 
Spark, “for a missionary meeting among the Noncon- 
formists he wrote the beautiful hymn tune now so well 
known as Lancashire.” Shortly after 1835 he returned 
to London as organist of St. Philip’s, Regent Street, 
removing in. 1844 to St. Luke’s, Old Street, City. 
Here he remained for twenty-one years, his last ap- 
pointment, which he held until his death on July 6th, 
1879, being at St. Pancras Church, Euston Road. The 
last years of his life were saddened by blindness. 

Leaving our readers to consult Dr. Spark’s interesting 
biography for further particulars of Smart’s life and 
character, and of his compositions for the church, 
the organ, the stage, and the concert-room, we will 
commence our subject proper by a notice of the tune 
Lancashire, of which mention has been already made. 
From the circumstances of its composition, this tune 
ought to be particularly interesting to Nonconformists ; 





Another feature in this tune, to be recognised in others 
by the same composer,— Regent Square and Pilgrims, 
for instance,—is its regularity of melodic form, the first 
and third lines of the tune being parallel in outline. 
Another point of interest is the sequential treatment 
adopted in the fifth and sixth lines, and the effect of 
breadth obtained by the firmly moving bass, a climax 
being produced in the seventh line by the ascending 
bass against the sustained tonic in the treble. For so 
young a composer the tune is indeed a remarkable one, 
the more so when we consider that its popularity is now 
perhaps greater than at any period. 

As far as we know, the only tune which Smart wrote 
and which has not received insertion in any English 
tune book was a setting of the hymn “ Rock of Ages.” 
The tune was named 77yoy, from the fact of its being 
written for an American friend. 

Before considering the tunes of Smart’s maturer 
years, it may help us in our criticisms if we pause to 
note the views entertained by the composer upon 
psalmody in general. Says his biographer: “ He dis- 
liked weakness and effeminacy in any shape or form. 
Nothing puerile, nothing childish, ever met with his 
approval.” He considered that the tunes which found 
most favour were those which best pleased the ladies ; 
and the ladies, he held, were ‘‘ zo? the best judges of 
what is sound and good in psalmody.” The tunes of 
Dr. Dykes he considered, as a whole, to be effeminate. 
Here was evidently a man of strong opinions. That he 
embodied these opinions in his hymn tunes it is the 
purpose of this article to show. 

During his lifetime Smart contributed to two im- 
portant hymnals; the first being Psalms and Hymns 
for the Use of the Presbyterian Church in England, 
published in 1866 by Messrs. Nisbet, who possess the 
copyright of a large number of Smart’s hymn tunes ; 
and the second the first edition of Hymns Ancient 
and Modern. In the former work appear twelve tunes, 
expressly written for that publication. Among these 
are St. Leonard and Regent Square, the latter tune, 
being somewhat similar to Lancashire in its employment 
of responsive melodic sections and sequential treat- 
ment. A fine D.C.M. tune, Northumberland, exhibits a 
favourite device of Smart—viz., during the course or at 
the close of the hymn tune introducing with new har- 
monies the melody of the first section. Thus, in 
Northumberland, the first and seventh lines are iden- 
tical in melodic form, but clothed with entirely fresh 
harmonies. The same interesting device is employed 
in Coldrey, another tune from the same collection. 
London, Heathlands, Hampstead, and Colebrook call 
for no special comment. //ollybourne is a fine bold 
tune, which would admirably suit the hymn “ Join all 
the glorious names.” A vigorous setting of the hymn 
“Angels holy, high, and lowly,” to a tune called 
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Seraphim, and another tune, “uzston, are remarkable as 
affording further evidences of Smart's fondness for 
sequential treatment combined with modulation. Aox- 
burghe, another tune possessing Handelian energy, 
contains two passages involving consecutive sevenths : 


viz.— 
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Two other tunes, Gordon and Bethany, the copyright 
of Messrs. Nisbet, appear respectively in the Congre- 
gational Church Hymnal and the Supplement to the 
Bristol Tune Book. Bethany affords yet another 
instance of a melodic phrase bearing varied harmonies 
upon its second presentation. H/ored (C. C. H., No. 687) 
and Genoa (B. T. B., No. 885) present no features of 
special interest; but Nachtlied, from the Hymnary, is 
another beautiful composition, more chromatic than the 
majority of Smart’s hymn tunes. — 

Apart from those which had already appeared in 
other hymnals, Smart expressly wrote seven tunes 
for the proprietors of the Hymns Ancient and 
Modern. Among these, the best known of all Smart's 
hymn tunes, the most popular is that to the hymn 
“Hark! hark! my soul!” called Pélgrims. 
Next in order of popularity comes Vexi//um, to the 
hymn “Brightly gleams our banner,” a composition 
which has done duty as a processional at many an 
function, 
chiefly diatonic, there occurs, in the fifth line, a beau- 
tiful and plaintive modulation into the minor key of 
the supertonic, preceded by a modulation into the key 
of the dominant, and followed by one into the key of 
the sub-dominant. The vigour and the “go” of the tune 
are wonderfully enhanced by the free progression of the 
bass, which often moves in contrary motion with the 
upper part. Two other tunes, resembling each other in 
style and metre, are Gloria and Rex Gloria,—the former 
to the words “Hark! the sound of holy voices,” the 
latter to “See the Conqueror mounts in triumph.” 
Both are remarkable for the regularity of their melodic 
outline, the first and seventh lines again introducing 
the same melody with varied harmony. Tyvagion and 
Faith we must pass over in order to notice Smart’s 
tune to “O Paradise!” which has, perhaps, suffered 
by being placed in such close juxtaposition to Dr. 
Dykes’s more ornate setting of the Same words. On 
the other hand, JZésericordia still remains by far the 
simplest and perhaps the most expressive setting of 
‘Just as I am,” which can be heard in our churches. 

But Smart was no less an editor than a contributor. 
Of the two tune books produced under his supervision, 
the first was entitled ‘A Choral Book Containing a 
Selection of Tunes Employed in the English Church,” 


hence 


ecclesiastical Though the harmonies are 


and embodied a desire on the part of its editor to 


compile a series of tunes suitable for the congregation 
of St. Luke’s. The work consists of old English psalm 
tunes, set out in score with organ accompaniment, some 
of which appear in various forms and harmonisations, 
or in unison with free organ accompaniment. There 
are also examples of the different ways in which a 
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hymn tune may be ‘given out,” and altogether the 
book is interesting and valuable, as being the only 
written record we possess of Smart's skill as an.accom- 
panist and extempore harmonist. His contributions to 
the work were, however, only two in number, of which 
one, SZ. Luke's, a fine tune in the 148th metre, contains 
an interesting modulation to the minor key of the 
mediant, in this case from E major to GZ minor. Out- 
side the particular congregation for- whose use it was 
primarily intended, Smart’s Choral Book does not 
appear to have been extensively used. The limited 
number of the tunes (50), the form in which they were 
printed (full vocal score with C clefs), the size of the 
book (oblong folio), and its price (5s.), were circum- 
stances which militated against its popularity, and made 
it more serviceable in the organ-loft than in the pew. 

By far a more important work was the Presbyterian 
Hymnal, published in 1877, for the editing of which 
the Psalmody Committee of the United Presby- 
terian Church secured the services of Smart in 1875. 
In addition to other tunes from his pen which, although 
included in the work, had already appeared elsewhere, 
Smart composed for this hymnal four hymn tunes, 
besides several doxologies and short anthems or ‘“sen- | 
tences,” a criticism of which is outside the scope of the 
present article. All four hymn tunes appear to have 
been written to supply settings of hymns of peculiar 
metres. Two of them, Ashgrove and Moredun, call 
for no particular notice. Bethesda, set to the hymn 
“Of Thy love some gracious token,” is interesting, 
as again affording instances of Smart’s fondness for 
sequential melody and varied harmony. Theodore is 
an expressive setting of Theodore Monod’s hymn “ Oh 
the bitter shame and sorrow!” and, like SZ. Luke, 
contains a lengthy modulation to the minor key of the 
mediant—viz., from F major, through C major, to 
A minor, the two sections in A minor having the same 
melody, but different harmony. 

From this cursory glance at Smart’s hymn tunes we 
trust it will be readily perceived how fully the composer 
embodied in his compositions his often expressed dis- 
like of the effeminate. Diatonic melody and harmony 
were his characteristics. The chromatic element—at 
least in psalmody—he seldom employed. His modu- 
lations were as simple and direct as the means by 
which they were effected. His melodic form was well- 
nigh perfect in the symmetry of its outline. Such natural 
simplicity of melody, harmony, and form could have 
but one effect. On the one hand, that effect has been 
to make some of Smart’s tunes the most popular we 
possess. On the other hand, a knowledge of the classic 
simplicity of his hymn tunes has caused us to wonder 
that modern editors have not more earnestly striven to 
include them in their collections. Is it that the editors 
are, as Smart said of the iadies, “of the best judges 
of what is sound and good in psalmody”? If so, then 
must our congregations be the greatest sufferers from 
editorial incompetency ; for in the realm of compositions 
either for ‘the king of instruments,” or for ‘quires and 
places where they sing,” Henry Smart held far too high 
a position for his works to be missed and not found 
wanting. 

The Hymnary, in addition to over a dozen tunes 
by Smart, presumably the copyright of Messrs. Nisbet, 
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contains about half a dozen tunes, the copyright of the 
proprietor. As the majority of these only exhibit in 
a greater or less degree the characteristics already 
alluded to in this article, we will only single out for 
special notice a fine setting of “ Let the whole world 
chant and sing,” in which the treatment of the Alleluiah 
at the end of every second line is remarkably effective. 


Che Dean of Wang-Bangor: A 
Drama of the Dap. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following cutting from 

The Birmingham Daily Argus :— 

Scene 1—Somewhere in Bangor. (Luter the Dean in 
a towering passion, followed by his Butcher.) 

DEAN: It’s no good talking—I shall deal elsewhere. 

BuTcHER: But what have I done, sir? What have 
I done ? 

DEAN: You have supplied a Dissenter with a mutton 
chop. How can you expect me, a dignitary of the 
Church, to deal with you? Why, good gracious, man, 
I might find myself eating from the same animal as a 
Dissenter ! 

BUTCHER: Well, sir, I'm very sorry. 

DEAN: Sorry! I should think so! I am not sure 
that I ought not to insist upon your ceasing to worship 
in the cathedral. You may come into that sacred 
edifice with the Dissenters’ money in your pocket! 
You may even go so far as to put some of it in the 
plate ! 

BUTCHER: I have, sir, often. 

Dean: Horrible! Go—go from my sight; or I shall 
no longer be master of myself! (Za¢t Butcher, feeling 
that Perdition yawns before him.) 

DEAN (wiping his brow): Oh the wickedness of the 
world! Oh for the good old days of the stake and the 
torture chamber! One knew how to deal with Dissent 
then. (Zhe Dean groans and hurries home to conceal 
his agitation.) 

Scene 2—The Dean’s Residence. Study Opening on 
to Lawn. (Zhe Dean discovered in his easy chair 
composing a prayer for the speedy destruction of 
all Dissenting chapels.) 

(Enter the Dean's Little Girl.) 

LITTLE GIRL: Oh, papa, look at our kitten ! 
playing prettily with that other little kitten ? 

DEAN: Yes, dear. But whose kitten is it he is 
playing with? I have never seen it in our garden 
before. 

LITTLE GIRL: It’s Mr. Jones’s kitten. 
across the road into our garden. 

DEAN: What! The kitten of Jones, the Dissenting 
minister ? 

LITTLE GIRL: Yes, papa. 

DEAN (clenching his fist): This is too much! The 
idea of a Dissenting kitten daring to come into a 
Churchman’s garden! (Rushes out and drives the 
Dissenting kitten away.) 

LitTLE GirL: Was it wicked of our kitten to play 
with him, pa ? 

DEAN: Wicked! ‘Of course it was, my dear. 
must have nothing to do with Dissenters. 

LITTLE Girt: Don’t they believe in God, papa ? 


Isn’t he 


It often comes 


We 
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Dean: Yes, my dear, I suppose they do, but— 
er—— 

LitTLE GIRL: Don’t they worship the same God in 
their chapels that you do in your cathedral, papa ? 

Dean: Yes, my dear ; but—— 

LitTLE GiRL: Then doesn't God like Dissenters to 
worship Him, papa ? 

Dean: My child, I really can’t argue such matters 
with you, you're too young. 

LITTLE GIRL: But I want to know, papa, because 
you ordered our organist not to play at a recital in a 
Presbyterian chapel, and I want to know if God only 
listens to our organist when he plays in our cathedral, 

DEAN: Dear, dear child! Whoever has put such 
notions into your head ? 

LitTLE GirL: I don’t know, papa. 
that Dissenting kitten. I nursed it yesterday. 
wicked—— 

(Dean rings the bell hurriedly. Enter Servant.) 

DEAN: Jane, take Miss Lily away, please. 
very busy, and she’s disturbing me. 

(E-xveunt Servant and Miss Lily.) 

Dean: Phew!! 


Perhaps it was 


Was it 


I’m 


(Curtain.) 


THE Goop Otp Hymns. — Certain qualities are 
necessary in a hymn. Firstly, it must have some 
sense in it. If we are to “sing with the understanding,” 
there must be something to understand. It must not 
be a mere jangle of sound, it must contain thoughts 
and ideas. Secondly, the words used must express 
truth. Singing is worship, and men are to worship in 
spirit and in truth; but how can a man worship 
in “ruth by singing a falsehood? The hymn must 
mean something, and it must mean something “we, 
Thirdly, there must be rhythm and poetry—rhythm 
enough for the music, and poetry enough at least not 
to disgust intelligent and sensible people. Then there 
must be a tune, and the tune must be something 
appropriate to the occasion. There are tunes whose 
very swing and rhythm savours of lightness, emptiness, 
and frivolity. There are words the reading of which 
would provoke laughter, and the tunes setto which do not 
subdue and chasten the soul, but rather excite worldly 
emotions and passions. Such hymns as these do not 
soften, convict, or convert men; they do not cast down 
high thoughts, nor bring minds into subjection to the 
Gospel of Christ. They are of the earth, earthy; of 
the flesh, fleshly; having no spiritual qualities, and 
producing no spiritual fruit. There are hundreds of 
hymns that have been tested for generations. There 
is no question about their character or their tendency, 
They have been written and read and learned and sung 
by martyrs and saints, by reformers and evangelists, by 
men in various lands and under various circumstances. 
And while we hail the new songs which come to us 
like the bird notes which herald the dawn of day, we 
cannot spare, we must not forget, these grand old 


‘hymns, sound in teaching, rich in melody, full of 


heavenly pathos, blessed of God to the salvation of 
sinners, the upbuilding of saints, the advancement 
of religion, and the glory of our common Lord. Let 
him that hath a song sing it, and him that hath an 
exhortation deliver it. Let Moses and David and 
Asaph, and all the sweet singers of Israel, sing unto 
the Lord the ew songs which tell of their joys and 
transports and triumphs; but let them not forget the 
grand old hymus on which the souls of the faithful 
have been borne up as in fiery chariots, to worship the 
Lord and glorify His Name. 
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NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
CHOIR UNION. 
THE first of a series of choir services, to be given 
during the season by the North Staffordshire Noncon- 
formist Choir Union, took place in Bethesda Chapel, 
Hanley, on the 3rd ult. The chair was occupied by the 
Rey. Harry Rowe. The choir-seats were occupied by 
members of the Union, who had rehearsed a special 
service, which it is proposed to reproduce in other parts 
of the district, under the baton of Mr. T. Turnock. The 
“service commenced with the Sanctus by G. J. Elvey, in 
A, followed by the German chorale of Criiger, familiarly 
known as Wittemberg. The Lord's Prayer was sung 
to a simple but effective setting, specially written by 


ONCONFORMIST | 


. ‘ . oes yy | 
Mr. J. C. Sherwin. Psalm xxxiii. was taken to Zurle | 


in F. The Rev. R. Greenshields read the lesson, after 
which Gadsby’s full anthem “O Lord our Goyernour ” 
was impressively rendered ; and “ Lift up your heads” 
(Minshall) was excellently sung, the solo being effectively 
given by Mrs. Jones. Subsequently Mr. A. H. Brown’s 
setting to the words “ The day is past and over” was sung 
with very nice expression, the service being brought to 
a close by a final amen, written for the occasion by the 
conductor of the evening, Mr. T. Turnock. Mr. T. Johnson 
presided at the organ. 

Mr. Minshall, who is president for the year, was an- 
nounced to give an address, but unfortunately a slight 
accident which confined him to the house prevented his 
being present. 

The Rev. W. H. Hunt, in the course of an interesting 
address, remarked that as life was more than organisa- 
tion, as essential truth was infinitely more than form, 
as spirit was of far greater consequence to them than 
ceremonial, so the subject of their hymns was greater 
than their musical form. Hymns dealt with the most 
sublime, the most spiritual, the most practical form of 
truth having interest for man. Their hymns were the 
mirrors by which they came into closer fellowship with 
their unseen Father. If a singer saw the subject of a 
song while attending to its melodic and harmonic form, 
there could not but be spiritual influence resting upon 
the singer, the congregation, and the occupant of the 
pulpit. 

The Rev. W. LANSDELL also offered a few words 
of encouragement and advice. Speaking on the 
effect of bright and joyous singing in the churches, 
he remarked that they could oftentimes win men by 
their songs who would not be won by their preaching. 
Their efforts as ministers and congregation should always 
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- Echoes from the Churches. 





(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of the 
month.) 





METROPOLITAN. 


BETHNAL GREEN.—On Wednesday, November 25th, 
Mr. H. W. Dunkley gave an organ recital in the Bethnal 
Green Road Congregational Church, when there was a 
large audience. Solos were sung by Miss Hopkins, 
Miss Picking, and Messrs. Harnack, Davey, and Morton. 

BroMLEy.—The choir of the Congregational Church, 
assisted by the members of the Orpheus Male Voice 
Union, gave an excellent evening concert at the Congre- 


| gational Schoolroom, on Wednesday, November 25th, 


before a large and appreciative audience. The com- 
bined choir, under the able direction of Mr. F. S. Oram, 
choirmaster of the Congregational Church, was respon- 
sible for the feature of the programme, which was 
undoubtedly the concerted pieces given by them. 
They opened the concert with Becker’s choral march 
“Come, merry comrades all,” which at once gave 
evidence of how carefully selected were the voices 
individually, and how well balanced they were in 
unison. The piece went extremely well, and reflected 
credit on those who formed the choir, which we under- 
stand—and be it said to their praise—was composed 
principally of the local choir. The choir also succeeded 
admirably in the part-songs ‘ While o’er the rolling 
sea” (Wilhelm) and ‘Forsaken am I” (Roschz). The 
chorus “The comrade’s song of hope” (Adams) was 
cheerily given, and elicited well-deserved and: sustained 
applause, as also did their final number, a part-song, 
“The long day closes” (Sullivan). The choir un- 
doubtedly greatly improves by the careful training its 
members are receiving from Mr. Oram. The soloists were 
Madame Barter, Miss Chandler, Miss Chambers, Mr. 
W. H. Webb, and Mr. Brazendale, who acquitted them- 
selves well. Violin solos were given by Miss Haynes, 
and Mr. W. N. Musgrove gave some recitations. The 
accompanists were Mr. W. H. Sharland and Mr. Arthur 
Briscoe. The proceeds, £12, were handed to the 


| Village Pastors’ Aid Society. 


be directed to giving the most cordial encouragement | 


to those who devoted their time and strength to services 
in song from Sunday to Sunday. 

Mr. EBEN. GooLp, M.A., Mus. Bac., followed, and 
spoke of the coming revival in the churches, and the 
place music is to take in it. Music had been asso- 
ciated with all revivals: Luther ushered in his revival 
with song; Wesley and Whitfield did the same; and 
every revival in England and other countries had been 
largely aided by music. One capital hint Mr. Goold 
threw out, and that was that German chorales should 
be sung by a congregation in unison, while the organist 
or choir put in the harmony. He intimated that it was 
proposed to hold similar meetings to this one in the, 
other Pottery towns. 

The arrangements were excellently carried out by 
the energetic Hon. Sec., Mr. George Butler. 


“How many times have I come into the Church on 
Sunday morning jaded and somewhat desponding, and 
before the organ voluntary was completed, undergone 
a change as great as though I had been taken out of 
January and been plumped down in the middle of May, 





with spring blossoms on every hand.”—Hrenry WARD 


BEECHER, 


CAMDEN Town.—The monthly musical service at 
Park Chapel on the 16th ult. consisted of a large part 
of Handel's Messiah, including the principal solos and 
five choruses. Mrs. Stanesby, who took the place of 
Madame Barter (the latter being unavoidably absent), 
was particularly happy in her rendering of the soprano 
songs “ Rejoice greatly,” ‘Come unto Him,” etc. Miss 
Jessie Dixon sang “‘O Thou that tellest ” very effectively. 
Mr. Micklewood was also highly appreciated in the tenor 
solos, and Mr. Bridson gave a powerful rendering of 
“Why do the nations ?” and other solos. The choruses 
were taken brightly and steadily, the “ Hallelujah” 
being particularly effective. Mr. Darnton conducted, 
and Mr. E. Drewett, A.C.O., accompanied in his usual 
finished style. The service included three hymns, in 
which all joined, and an address by the Rev. H. Coley. 


Datston.—On the 3rd ult., an organ recital was given 
in the Pownall Road Congregational Church by Mr. 
Henry W. Dunkley, who played selections from the 
works of Smart, Shinn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and 
Handel to a very appreciative audience. The pastor 


| (the Rev. H. Dunn), in introducing Mr. Dunkley to the 


audience, said that he had on several occasions had the 
pleasure of hearing Mr. Dunkley, and he was sure that 
to be heard was to be appreciated, 

Hicupury.—Mr. Arthur Briscoe, organist of Dalston 


Congregational Church, has been appointed organist of 
the Quadrant Congregational Church, 
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LAMBETH.—The Hawkstone Hall fortnightly concerts 
have been resumed for the season under the direction 
of Mr. J. R. Griffiths, At the first concert (Nov. 16th) 
Cowen’'s cantata The Rose Maiden was performed by 
the Christ Church Choir, the soloists being Mesdames 
Edith Luke and Louise Lancaster, and Messrs. Reaveley 
Long and Arthur Selby. Mr. F. N. Abernethy, Mus. Bac 
Oxon., and Mr. Harold McKinlay, presided at the grand 
piano and harmonium respectively. At the second 
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concert (Nov. 30th), the artistes included Miss Alice | 


Ward, Miss Carrie Bantick, Miss Ada Nicholson 
(violinist), and Mr. Frank W. Tagg (elocutionist). At the 


third concert (Dec. 14th), the vocalists were Miss Lizzie | 


Dunkley, Miss Marian Palmer, and Mr. Edward Mills. 
Some clever concertina solos were given by Miss 
Clementine Ward.—The annual choir concert at Upton 
Church, under Mr. H. Ford Benson's direction, took 
place on the 16th ult., and attracted, as usual, a large 
audience.. The choir was assisted by a full orchestral 
band of some twenty performers, which, with pianoforte 
and organ, contributed to a fine emsemble. As the 
programme contained twenty-four items, we can only 


briefly summarise the performances. Ofthe six orches- | 


tral pieces, the renderings of the overture “‘ Le Diadéme ” 
and Mendelssohn’s “ Cornelius March” (op. 108), by 
orchestra, organ, and pianoforte, were particularly good 
and impressive. Miss Winifred Williams played 
Chopin's difficult “ Fantaisie Impromptu” (op. 46) in 
faultless style; Mr. Arthur Pitt gave Archer's well- 
known romance on the cornet with artistic feeling ; and 
Mr. J. H..Perfect, flautist, of the City Temple Orchestra, 
proved by his admirable performance of “O, had I 
Jubal’s lyre!” (Handel) that there isa good deal in a 
name, despite the old proverb. The unaccompanied 
part-singing of the Upton Choir was much admired ; 
indeed, their rendering of Hatton’s “ Ballad of the 
Weaver,” Barnby’s “ Luna,” and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
celebrated madrigal could scarcely have been excelled, 
A novelty was introduced in Handel’s beautiful air 
“ Lascia ch’io pianga,” harmonised for four voices by 
H. Ford Benson, sung first as a solo by Miss Payne, 
then by the full choir, with admirable effect. Popular 
songs were contributed with uniform ability by Miss 
Eugenie Watts, Miss Bullock, and Miss Payne, Messrs. 
G. A. Williams,' R. Downey, S. Shortman, and F. 
Morgan. Mr. Benson was ably assisted in the accom- 
paniments by Miss Winifred Williams, and at the 
conductor’s desk by Mr. F. Davies. 


STOKE NEWINGTON.—A sacred concert was recently 
given by the Rectory Road Choir in aid of the church 
funds. Choruses and anthems were well sung by the 
choir. Solos were also given effectively by Mr. J. T. 
Pritchard, Miss Nellie Drew, Miss Emily F. Bodel, 
Madame Josephine Dickman, Mr. Walter Perrins, and 
Miss Jessie Dixon. Mr. Alexander Buchanan accom- 
panied on the pianoforte, and Mr. Joseph Closs presided 
at the organ. Both choir and soloists acquitted them- 
selves most creditably, and the audience showed by 
their enthusiasm great appreciation of what proved to 
be an excellent concert. 


STRATFORD, E.—A musical and elocutionary enter- 
tainment was given by the Literary and Musical 
Society on Tuesday, the 8th ult., when the Lecture 
Hall of the Trinity Presbyterian Church was crowded 
with an enthusiastic audience. 
dered by Miss M. Goodall, Miss McIntosh, Miss Jeanie 
Lawson, Miss J. Sinclair, and Miss A. MacLean, and 
by Mr. H. W. Braine and Mr. G. Oswald, the Scottish 
ballads given by the latter causing much applause. Mr. 
A. Deans Crichton gave an excellent recitation of 
‘‘Eugene Aram’s Dream,” and Miss Greenwood and 
Master Harold Balme also contributed recitations. 


Pianoforte duets were excellently played by Miss K. 
Wayman and M. P. Balme (organist of the church), 








Songs were well ren- | 
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who also divided the task of accompanying during the 
evening. 

WIMBLEDON,—A very enjoyable concert, arranged by 
Miss Barrie, was given in the Congregational Church 
on the 15th ult. Solos were effectively sung by Miss 
Florence New, Mrs. Cowen, Mr. David Thomson, Mr. 
Allvon Nash, and Mr. Frank Millward, several of whom 
weve recalled. Mr. Minshall contributed some organ 
solos. Miss Barrie ably accompanied on the piano, and 
Mr. R. S. Keys on the organ. 


PROVINCIAL, 


ABERDARE.—Mr. David Davies, choirmaster of Siloah 
Church, has been presented wlth a purse of gold in re- 
cognition of twenty-five years’ service. . 

ACCRINGTON.—A very successful choral service, con- 
sisting of selections from Handel's oratorio judas 
was given in Bethel Baptist Chapel on Sunday, 
November 29th. The principal vocalists—Miss Bessie 
Holt of Rawtenstall, Miss L. J: Baldwin of Burnley, 
and Mr. B. B. Marsh of Southport—sang excellently, and 
the choruses were capitally rendered by the choir. 
Mr. R. Hudson led a very efficient string band. Great 
praise is due to Mr. John H. Kay, the conductor, and 
Mr. Edwin Hargreaves, the organist. There was a 
large attendance. The choruses rendered effectively 
by the choir were: “ Mourn, ye afflicted children,” “O 
Father, whose almighty power,” “ We come in bright 
array,” “ Hear us, O Lord,” “ Hail, Judaea, happy land,” 
‘““O wretched Israel,” ‘‘We never will bow down,” 
“ When His loud voice,” “ Sing unto God,” and “ Halle- 
lujah, Amen.” Miss Bessie Holt sang “ From mighty 
kings,” ‘So shall the lute,” and ‘“O lovely peace.” 
Miss Pilkington and Mr. Baldwin’s selections were: 
‘Tis well, my friends,” “Call forth thy powers,” 
‘Haste we, my brethren,” “ Thanks to my brethren,” 
and “ How vain is man.” Mr. Marsh sang, ‘I feel the 
Deity within,” ‘Arm, arm, ye brave,” ‘The Lord 
worketh wonders,” and “ Rejoice, Judah.” At the 
evening service Miss Bessie Holt sang ‘“ The Star of 
Bethlehem” (S. Adams) and “ Pious orgies” (/udas), 
and anthems were sung by the choir. 

ALNWICK.—A most successful concert was given in 
the St. James’s Presbyterian Church on Wednesday 
evening, November 25th, by a juvenile choir, under the 
tuition of Mr. D. Aitken. A repetition of Root’s in- 
teresting cantata Zhe Christian Graces formed the 
first part of the programme. The three Graces were 
represented by Misses Alice Phillips (Faith), Polly 
Peacock (Hope), and Lizzie Walby (Charity). These 
girls were each attired in a neat and effective costume, 
relieved by a sash bearing her particular distinction 
An interesting feature was the coronation ceremony, 
Charity having the crown placed on her head. The 
second part was a miscellaneous entertainment of reci- 
tations and solos, The concert was in aid of the Sunday- 
school fund, and Miss Fittis acted as accompanist. 


Besses.—On Sunday, November 29th, the annual 
choir services were held in the Congregational Church. 
The pulpit was occupied both morning and evening by 
the Rev. Stephen Hartley, the pastor, who took for his 
discourse in the morning “ The Ministry of Song.” The 
service commenced with the introit ‘‘ Lord of all power 
and might.” The Te Deum was sung to two double 
chants by Havergal and Maybrick respectively. The 
anthem selected for this occasion was “What shall I 
render unto the Lord?” by Caleb Simpér, being one of 
the most recently published anthems by that popular 
composer. Offertory sentences, ‘‘Who goeth a war- 
fare” and ‘If we have sown unto you,” settings by 
Edmund Rogers, were sung during the collection. In 
the evening a sacred cantata was given, entitled Zhe 
Good Shepherd, by T. Mee Pattison. This work was 


given here a few years ago, and was again received with 
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marked attention and favourable comments. The music 
is exceedingly effective, without being difficult. The 
cantata abounds with melodious solos for the four 
voices, interspersed with some excellent choruses, to 
which are added, in many cases, free accompaniments, 
which considerably ‘enhance the general effect when 
given by a tasteful player on a good organ. There is 
also a charming unaccompanied quartet, ‘ There is a 
gicen hill far away.” Many of the numbers easily lend 
themselves for separate performances on suitable occa- 
sions. The choir sustained the work entirely without 
extraneous aid, Mr. Leaver presiding at the organ. The 
solos were taken by Miss Dawson, Miss Frew, Mr. 
Lawson, and Mr. Leaver. Dr. Stainer’s sevenfold 
“Amen” was sung after the Benediction. 


DONCASTER.—Mr. Edwin Bell, choirmaster of the 
Congregational Church, has been presented with an 
address and photographic group in recognition of 
twenty-five years’ service. 

DoRCHESTER.—On Thursday evening, the 3rd ult., a 
sacred concert was given in the Congregational Church. 
There was a large attendance in spite of unfavourable 
weather and counter-attractions. The programme had 
been arranged by the chapel organist, Mr. A. G. Bawler, 
and the various items appeared to be much appreciated. 


Bruce Steane’s “ Meditation ” was played as a prelude. | : ¢ calists 
| generously gave their services. These were Miss F. 


During the evening the following organ-pieces were 
rendered : “Introduction to Prodigal Son” (Sullivan) ; 
“ Allegretto” (Boyton Smith); ‘ Intermezzo” (Allan 
Macbeth) ; “ Lost Chord ” (Sullivan) ; and, as a postlude, 


| Congregational Church, Hyde. The music consisted in 


the first part of selections from Handel's oratorio Judas 


| Maccabaus. The choruses were sung with remark- 


able precision; the leads were smartly taken, par- 
ticularly by an unusually efficient party of contraltos. 
The duets'and solos were sung most effectively by 
various members of the choirs—Mrs. Craig, Mrs. 
Simpson, Miss Evans, and Mr. Marsh of Manchester, 
and Mrs. Pickford and Mrs. T. Pickford of Hyde. The 
second part included : ‘The Son of God,” ‘‘ The Lord 
is my Shepherd ” (from the 1890 festival selection) ; ‘ In 
humble faith” (from the 1891 selection). Anthems: 
“Seek ye the Lord” (Dr. Roberts); “O Saviour of the 


| world” (Goss); and ‘How lovely” (Mendelssohn). 


Solos: “Lord God of Abraham” (Mendelssohn), Mr. 
I). Peddie; ‘‘ These are they” (Gaul), Mrs. T. Pickford ; 
‘ Entreat me not” (Gounod), Miss Evans ; and “ O rest 


| inthe Lord” (Mendelssohn), Miss Render. Mr. Clough 


was conductor, and Mr. James Thompson, A.C.O., of 
Oldham, was an efficient organist. The choir numbered 


| about forty voices. 


Scotson Clark’s ‘‘Commemoration March.” Miss G. | 


Stickland sang very acceptably che recitative and aria 
“Angels ever bright and fair,” Master Mayne con- 
tributed two solos, Mr. W. R. Bawler tastefully 
rendered “ The Star of Bethlehem,” and Mr. Hill played 
“The Better Land” as a cornet solo. The following 
anthems were well rendered by the choir during the 
evening : Garrett's “ Jubilate,” Stainer’s ““O Dayspring,” 
and Barnby’s “ Abide with me.” 

FERNDALE.—Mr. J. Morris, choirmaster of the Con- 
gregational Church, has been presented witli a time- 
piece in recognition of his services. 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES.—On Wednesday, November 
25th, Mr. Minshall lectured in the Congregational 
Chapel on “Congregational Psalmody.” A choir of 
about forty voices, under the direction of Mr. Coates, 
sang the illustrations, Mr. Adams presiding at the organ. 


LinpLEy.—A fine three-manual organ has just been 
erected in Oakes Baptist Chapel, which was opened on 
the 2nd ult. by Mr. H. R. Rose, the vocalist being 
Madame Clara Samuel. Mr. Rose's programme included 
selections from the works of Mendelssohn, Merkel, 
Smart, Bach, Bennett, Guilmant, Widor, Lemmens, and 
Meyerbeer. The organ contains forty-one stops, in- 
cluding couples. 

Luton.—An excellent concert was recently given in 
Park Street Baptist Chapel by the choir of the chapel, 
assisted by other friends. Mr. F. J. Hucklesby was 
the able conductor, and Mr. W. A. Godfrey presided 
efficiently at the organ. The choir numbered about a 
hundred voices, and they sang several choruses in 
excellent style. The soloists were Miss Florence Bethell, 
Mr. S. Heath, Miss M. Burditt, and Mr. Bert Saunders, 
their efforts being much appreciated. Several organ 





solos were admirably played by Mr. Godfrey. Miss | 


Kate Costin gave a recitation. The proceeds—over 
£24—were devoted to the poor fund. 
MANCHESTER.—A very successful sacred concert 
was given in St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, Oxford 
Street, on Thursday evening, the 3rd ult., by the choir 
and a number of friends, most of them members of the 
organist’s (Mr. Clough) former choir at Union Street 


NorwicH.—The Primitive Methodists of this city 
held their second Annual Sunday-School Festival in 
St. Andrew's Hall on the 3rd ult. The programme 
provided was worthy of the occasion, and in addition 
to the choir of six hundred voices four solo vocalists 


Jenkins, Miss G. Lemon, Mr. E. A. Bracey, and Mr. 
H. J. Warren. Much of the success of the undertaking 
was due to the admirable conductorship of Mr. W. 
Jenkins, who in a very short space of time had brought 
the chorus up to a remarkable degree of proficiency. 
Mr. W. L. Palmer, of Unthanks Road Church, acted 
as organist, and his admirable manipulation of the fine 


| instrument won for him very high encomiums. Special 





mention should be made of Miss F. Jenkins’ rendering 
of “Heaven and Earth” (Pinsuti), and Piccolomini’s 
“Ora Pro Nobis.” Mr. H. J. Warren sang with appro- 
priate vigour ‘‘Honour and Arms,” and the choir was 
heard at its best in the chorus “Let their celestial 
concerts.” Mr, E. A. Bracey gave with suitable expres- 
sion the solo “If with all your hearts,” from L/jah, 
and “But Thou didst not leave.” Mr. W. L. Palmer 
gave three organ solos, one of which (Wely’s Might 
Patrol March) was vociferously redemanded. The 
organist acceded to the encore, much to the delight of 
the vast audience. During the evening a few words of 
encouragement to the promoters of this annual musical 
gathering were given by the Mayor of Norwich, and Mr. 
J. J. Colman, M.P. On the following Sunday services 
were held morning, afternoon, and evening in the same 
hall, when large congregations attended to hear a re- 
petition of some of the music given on the Thursday 
evening. Sermons were preached by the Rev. J. 
Welford and the Rev. T. Bright. In the evening up- 
wards of two thousand persons were present, and 
hundreds had to be turned away from the doors, there 
not being even standing room. Mr, W. L. Palmer 
presided at the organ at all services, 


NoTTINGHAM.—On the 7th ult., before the members 
of the Castle Gate Literary and Debating Society, Mr. 
F. W. Christall delivered a lecture on “ Music and its 
History” before a large audience. Mr. John Adcock, 
conductor of the Sacred Harmonic Society, presided. 
Mr. Christall’s narrative of the history of music was 
supplemented by vocal selections from the works of 
several famous composers, excellently rendered by Miss 
Honeybone, Mr, J. Turner, and Mr. J. Christall; and 
the lecturer himself gave examples of the pianoforte 
compositions of various masters of the musical art. 
For two hours the audience was deeply interested, 
much valuable: musical information being meanwhile 
imparted.—A musical service was given in St, Ann’s 
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Chapel recently in aid of the cost of the heating | 
apparatus. Selections from Christ and His Soldiers 

were given, and Mrs. W. G. Chester sang two solos. | 
A string band accompanied. | 


NUNEATON.—A concert was given in Coton Road 
Congregational Church on the 8th ult., under the able 
direction of Mr. A. Wilkins, Mr. G. F. Clark presiding 
at the organ with much ability. Choruses and anthems 
were well sung by a choir of sixty voices, and solos 
were effectively given by Miss Bates, Miss Cooper, 
Mr. Looms, Mr. D. White, and Mr. Steel. 

SouTH Mo.tton.—On his marriage Mr. S. Widgery, 
jun., organist of the Congregational Church, has been | 
presented with a marble timepiece and silver teapot | 
and spoons. 


Toroguay.—An excellent concert was given in the | 
Belgrave Lecture Hall on Tuesday evening, the 8th | 
ult., by the members of the church choir, assisted by a 
few friends, numbering in all about fifty. The concert | 
opened with a performance of a portion of Beethoven's | 
First Symphony bythe band. The orchestra proved to 
be thoroughly efficient, the work going without a hitch. | 
The choir next sang, unaccompanied, Leslie’s part-song 
“The lullaby of life.” This was splendidly rendered, | 
the marks of expression receiving particular attention. 
The remainder of the programme consisted of Dr. 
Stainer’s cantata Zhe Daughter of Jairus. This beau- 
tiful work met with a most favourable reception. Mr. 
Tucker, who took the bass solos, was very successful in | 
his singing of the recitative ‘“ My little daughter lieth at 
the point of death.” Mr. Dan Coombe, the tenor soloist, | 
rendered his solos in exceptionally fine style, his ren- | 
dition of the melodious song “ My hope is in the Ever- | 
lasting” being one of the features of the performance. | 
The duet ‘ Love divine! all love excelling,” by Miss | 
Kate Hicks (treble) and Mr. Dan Coombe, was greatly 
appreciated, and was redemanded. The choruses also | 
went exceedingly well. Mr. Staddon made a capable 
conductor. 





Correspondence, 





(We shall be glad to receive communications from any of our 
readers on questions likely to be of general interest.) 





CHANTING. 
To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL, 
S1r,—There seems to be an almost endless variety of 
chantbooks, all adopting different systems of pointing. | 
I suppose each system has its own admirers; but the 
question I want answered is, “ Which is the best for | 
ordinary congregational purposes?” Let me give you | 
some specimens taken from books which are now before | 
me :— | 
(1) 
The Lord answer thee’ in the | day of | trouble ; 
The name of the God of Jacob’ set | thee up | on | high; 
Send thee help from the | sanctu | ary,— 
’ And | strengthen ‘thee | out of | Zion. 
(2) 
The Lord héar thee in the | day of | trouble ; || The Name of | 
the | God of | Jaceb de- | fend thee. 
Sénd thee | help from the | sanctuary, || And | strengthen 
thee | out of | Zion. 


3 
The Lord hear THEE 27 che | day’ of | trouble; || the NAME 
of the | God * of | Jacob‘ de- | fend thee ; 
Sendthee HELP | from: the | sanctuary,|| AND | strengthen - 
thee | out * of | Zion. 
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\4) 
The Lord hear thee inthe | day of | trouble; || The name 
of the | God of | Jacob de- | fend thee; 
Send thee | help from the | sanctuary, || And | strengthen 
thee | out of | Zion. 





(5) 
The Lord hear thee fn the | day of | trouble : 
the | God of | Jacob * de- | -fend thee; 
Send thee hélp | 


the name of 
from the | sanctuary: And | strengthen * thee 
| out of | Zion. 
(6) 
The Lord hear thee. in the | day of | trouble || 
The Name of the God. of | Jacob de- j fend ... | thee. 
Send thee help. | from the | sanctuary || 
And. | thee | out of | Zion. 
(7) 
The earth is the Lord’s, and the | fulness there | of ; || 
The world, and | they that | dwell there | in. 
For he hath founded it up | on the | seas, || And esta- 
blished | it up 


strengthen 


on the | floods. 
(8) 
The earth is the Lord’s, and the | fulness © there | of : || the 
world, and | they ~ that | dwell ” there | in.|| 
For he hath founded it up | on ~ the | seas, || and established 
| it’ up | on ~ the | floods. || 
(9) 
The searth is-the \Lord’s and-the | fulness there | of — || 
the \world ’and | they that | dwell there | in 
’For He-hath «founded it-up | on the 
tablished it-up | on the | floods — 
(10) 
The earth is the Lord’s, and the | fulness—there | of ; 
that | dwell—there | in. 
For he hath founded it up | on—the | seas, 
And established | it—up | on—the | floods. 


seas — || and es | 


Surely there is choice enough in the above! Some 
seem to me to be very complicated, and likely to con- 
fuse a congregation; others are not sufficiently explicit. 
I should be obliged if some of your readers would say 
which system of pointing they have found the most 
easily understood and singable. For easy reference I 
have numbered the specimens. Yours truly, 


A CHOIRMASTER. 


Reviews, 


As the Shadows Fall. Song by Ernest A. Thompson 
(H. Beresford, 62, Berners Street, W. 45.)—A very 


| good and appropriate setting of some nice words by 


the Rev. C. H. Evelyn White. 

God so Loved the World. Anthem by Matthew 
Kingston (Novello & Co. 1}¢.)—An excellent full 
anthem, with plenty of scope for expression. 


The Foe Behind. An Easter Hymn. By Charles 
Dennis. (Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W. 2d.) 
—A very useful setting of the Rev. J. M. Neale’s 
hymn. The alternation of unison and harmony adds 
much to its effect. 


Co Correspondents, 
INQUIRER.—You had better get Curwen’s “ Studies 
in Worship Music.” 


J. P.—(1) About £500. 
“ Harmony.” 


(2) E flat. (3) Stainer’s 








aman 


nae 


es. 


ane, & 
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T. S. F.—You will find the address in our advertise- 
ment columns. 

Vivace.—It is published by Scholt & Co. 

The following are thanked for their letters: O. D. 
(Burnley), F. J. (Neweastle), W. J. (Coventry), W. L. A. 


(Whitby), S. T. (Exeter), F. J. (Guernsey), C. D. (Mont- 


gomery), J. L. (Carlisle), W. L. F. (Warminster), E. H. | 


(Stoke Newington), F. M. (Beckenham). 


Staccato Motes. 


AN organ-grinder recently admitted to a magistrate 
that his profits averaged eight shillings a day. 

A BEETHOVEN Society has now been formed to 
carry out the suggestion of Sir George Grove to re- 
produce by means of photography facsimiles of the 
autograph scores of Beethoven and other great com- 
posers. The subscription has been fixed at 15s. per 
volume, one or two volumes being issued each year, 
and a beginning will be made with the symphonies, 
overtures, and concertos of Beethoven. 


THE Mozart Centenary was duly celebrated on the 
5th ult. The Aeguiem was given by the Royal 
Choral Society. The Crystal Palace programme for 
the day was prepared in honour of the great composer. 

THE Leeds Festival Committee have determined to 
limit their chorus singers to 250, to be drawn from 
the Leeds Philharmonic, and Huddersfield, Bradford, 
Halifax, and Dewsbury Choral Societies. 

Spour’s Last Judgment was performed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on the 7th ult. 


MapAME ALBANI, while staying at Chicago, has been 





robbed of some valuable rings. She has been seriously | 


ill with sore throat. 


MR. EpGar F, Jacques has been appointed editor of 
The Musical Times. 


THE Queen has sent Master Jean Gerardy a hand- 
some scarf-pin in remembrance of his recent visit to 
Windsor Castle. 


Accidentals. 


ECCENTRICITIES OF CHURCH Music.—The Tablet 
gives this diverting description of the effect produced 
by some of the modern eccentricities of church music: 
“The bass began very quietly to declare his belief; 
and presently the tenor woke up, apparently, and ac- 
quiesced in the opinions of the bass. The soprano had 
seemingly been engaged in conversation while this was 
going on, and had no time to say anything, but sud- 
denly, though tardily, gave vent to her belief also, by a 
startling and unearthly yell—somewhere up at G above 
the stave. At the negro minstrel performances some 
such surprise is practised upon one of the ‘corner 
men’ who is singing a song in a melancholy mood, and 
draws from him a startled and indignant protest. The 
congregation was, no doubt, startled; but it could not 
protest. . . . When one voice was saying one thing, 
the rest were invariably saying something else, and no 
two voices saying the same—except, perhaps, when all 
joined, with every conceivable sign of disunion, in 
saying ‘Amen... . I could not understand why it 
should be so painful for the lady who used the tremolo 
to express her belief in the Holy Ghost, unless she 
was only a half-converted Greek. She trembled and 
writhed over the two words, and died away in agonising 
distress, bequeathing the business to the tenor, who 
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believed something else. The rowdy joy of that body 
of singers at the prospect of ‘the life of the world to 
come’ was something that baffles all description. Oh 
how I longed for a little intelligible melody that would 
express the meaning of the words, and speak to the 
minds and hearts of simple people !” 





FARMER ENO ON “CHURCH SINGING.” 

I'VE been listenin’ to the birds 
An’ hummin’ o’ the bees, 

A-blendin’ in the chorus of 
The wind among the trees. 

The world seemed like a meetin*house, 
The congregation there 

All jinin’ in the joyful hymns 
That ’peared to fill the air. 

The Lord’s old-fashioned meetin’-house ; 
Old-fashioned hymns of praise 

The world has sung an’ sung unchanged 
Since them creation days. 

No bang an’ bustle worship there, 
Got up for show an’ hire; 

But everything that had a voice 
Was in Jehovah’s choir. - 

I wish they'd quit the proxy plan, 
Where you and me belong, 

An’ take the Lord’s old-fashioned way 
Of worshipping in song. 

Let ev'rybody with a voice, 
In pulpit an’ in pews, 

Just feel the glory in his heart, 
An’ shout the hallelews. 





O_tp Hymns.—Among some of the quaint old 
hymns which, to the present generation at all events, 
are not calculated to arouse religious feeling is one 
beginning : 

“Ye monsters of the bubbling deep, 
Your Maker’s praises shout ; 
Up from the sands, ye codlings, peep, 
And wag your tails about!” 

It would be difficult for a congregation of to-day 

to sing this without smiling : 
“The race is not for ever got 
By him who fastest runs, 
Nor the battle by the people 
Who shoot the longest guns.” 

A North American clergyman, during the Civil War, 
used to say that never until then had he found occasion 
or justification for his personal employment of David's 
imprecatory psalms—a sentiment which was no doubt 


| reciprocated on the other side. The fathers, however, 


sang without demur: 
“Why dost Thou hold Thine hand aback, 
And hide it in Thy lap ? 
O, pluck it out, and be not slack 
To give Thy foes a rap!” 

There seemed to be little provocative to devout- 
ness, even though in form Scriptural, in the paraphrase 
of the one hundred and thirty-third Psalm : 

“Tis like the precious ointment 
Down Aaron's beard did go; 
Down Aaron’s beard it downward went 
His garment skirts unto.” 





MoTHER (whispering): ‘My dear, our hostess 
wishes you to play.” 

DAUGHTER: “Horrors, mother! you know I never 
play before strangers. I become so nervous and excited 
that my fingers get all tangled up, and I make all sorts 
of awful blunders.” 

MortHER: “Never mind, dear. Play something from 
Wagner, and then the mistake won't be noticed.” 








